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Physically, man is composed of carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, by- 
drogen, iron, sodium, potassium, calcium, phosphorus, and vari- 
ous other ingredients most of which are less prominent than the 
foregoing These elements exist mainly in the form of oxides, 
acids, alkalies, and various binary compounds) The whole are 
arranged together in the form of bones, muscles, blood, lymph, 
nerves, membranes, and various cellular and vascular tis- 
fauces, These elements and compounds are constantly 
in motion WN 
Its life. 
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and compounds composing the human organism. This is a con- | pupa state, The man is then invisible 
clusion which indeed cannot be avoided without denying a cause of the refinement of his organism: but tha 
well known law in galvanic science.“ Hence the system is | ment indefinitely increases the 
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pervaded, even in its minutest fibres and tissues, by an ethe- and enables him to dwell in a world of organized essences (to y, 
rial fluid, which, for want of a better name, has been term- imponderable) corresponding to the natural objects and scene 

ed “animal electricity or magnetism.” This fluid, consisting | Of the physical world.“ He — then see to a distance al mogt 
as it does of the emanations, refinements and elaborations of indefinite, and perceive the internal reality of all forms and 
all the elements and compounds constituting the tangible phy- movements in Nature, whereas we can only see their surfacey 
sical system, must of necessity itself consist of as many elements | Heis impressed with the significance of absolute and existing 


and substances as there are elements and substances from which | causes, and is thus enabled to foresee en occurrences; and 
the whole resulted. No two radically distinct elements in the | on the same principle reversed, he can revive the scenes of past 


system could, of course, contribute a substance identically the and univ 


same toward making up this general fluid, any more than two 
flowers of distinct species could send forth the same odor. That 
portion of the etherial essence of the system, then, which came 
from the carbon, must correspond to the carbon ; that which 
emanates from the nitrogen must correspond to the nitrogen 
and so of all the other elements of the systems. And so indeed 
we may say, for want of language more appropriate, that the 
system is pervaded by a spiritual carbon, a spiritual nitrogen, a 
spiritual oxygen, &c. corresponding to the more gross elements 
of which the outer body is composed. 

I am aware that the idea of a multiplicity of elements in the 
imponderable essence pervading the human system, is beyond 
3 the reach of chemical tests. So there are thousands of other 
. j things in nature beyond the reach of such tests, as all must-ad- 
mit, Yet this fact affords no reason for denying their existence. 
I am not now speaking of that which may be proved or dis- 
-> proved b; the gross physical apparatus of the chemist, but of 

igh sgitimately results from the laws of inductive rea- 

ni 1 f li is by ind uctive reasoning that these conclusions 

ju: t | eo met a refuted if false. 

. miting p then, that the imponderable fluid pervading the 
consists of distinct elements corresponding to the outer 

al € leménts of which the tangible body itself is composed, 
“gt once points the conclusion that these interior ele- 
possess mutual affinities, and hence must combine, in a 
* corresponding to the combination of the grosser ele- 
omposing the outer organism. Hence for every visible 
ica and physiological apparatus in the system, there 
st e ar established and corresponding interior apparatus, as 
altin from the combinations of the pervading etherial es- 
which we have spoken. The whole, associated in pro- 
e relations, form an interior man (which indeed is the real man) 
re sponding in all his organs and parts to the outer organism 
ve 86e which contains him. This interior man, then, (perva- 
g a d permeating the physical system as water does the 
nge) has organs of sense composed of the refined essences— 
ul ti n te elaborations—of the particles which form the outer 
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f sense: and the interior organs are as definitely consti- 
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T onel isions are admitted (and we see no way to avoid 


) then let the reader conceive what would necessarily be 
1aracter and capacities of the interior eye, if its powers were 
ny means left unobstructed and unabsorbed by the outer 
f sense which is adapted to receive them—composed, 
e substances sufficiently refined to pervade all 
d to be acted upon by all {to us) imponderable, 
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causes and principles of things. Beside 
now a free and unfolded spirit himself, ig capable of communing 
with other spirits free from the material body, and receiving in. 
formation from them. He is also now in the highest degree 
susceptible to the influence of the spheres of all things Which he 
may approach, and is capable of receiving tyuthful impressions 
in that way. 
The reader may now have a truthful conception of the nature 
and susceptibilities of the interior senses of which we have before 
spoken, and the existence of which we have proved by facts. 


We are now prepared for another step: If what has been sald 
concerning the existence and refinement of the internal organi- 
zation, or spirit, and concerning the intensity of vision and en. 
larged powers of general perception which we have supposed i- 
to possess on being entirely freed from the material encasement, 
are admitted as true; (and the truth of these propositions will, 
by every believer in immortality, be at least acknowledged as 
extremely probable,) then it follows that if by any means 4 con- 
dition corresponding to physical death and spiritual detachment, 
can, to any extent, be induced while the body and spirit are still 
united—the phenomenon of Clairvoyance may be developed ina 
degree of perfection proportioned to the perfection of the sup- 
posed conditions. 

Now we know that natural sleep partiaily closes the outer 
senses; and we have seen that in dreaming and somnambulism, 
there is often, to an extent, a decided unfolding of the interior 
senses. Here, then, is a slight analogy to physical death, and 
its attending spiritual condition. We have seen also that a stil! 
more perfect degree of outer insensibility and interior expansion, 
may be produced by the magnetic process. And by what is 
known of this process, and its effects, the reader may readily 
conceive of its being, with subjects properly susceptible, carried 
so far as to produce an almost total disengagement of the spirit 
from the body. The analogy to physical death would in this 
case be very complete, Then ifthe spirit itself is properly con- 
stituted, and sufficiently developed in its moral and intellectual 

powers, it may rise above the operator’s mind, and all its own 
pre-impressions, and dwell for a time wholly in the spiritual 
world: The hold still retained upon the flesh may be diminish- 
ed until scarcely appreciable, and the physical sympathy of the 
operator may be necessary to sustain the vitality of the body. 
The person placed in this state, being an unfolded spirit him- 
self, would be capable of conversing with spirits of the other 
world, and of seeing and knowing things as spirits alone can see 
and knowthem. He would be in spiritual sympathy, not with 
the operator, but with beings of the higher world; and his inte- 
rior vision, or clairvoyance, would be absolute, and independent 
of any influences surrounding his body. 

By rigid induction from facts and principles well known, it is 
thus seen that the phenomenon of Clairvoyance is not only pos- 


For amore extended exposition of this subject, as also of the 
whole subject of Animal Magnetism and Clairvoyance, see Davis's 
“Revelations of Nature,” pp. 33-56; also pp. 593-622, and the sec- 
tions descriptive of the Spiritual Spheres. I must here acknowl- 
edge my indebtedness to that stupendous work, for the main philo- 
sophy of this and previous articles. 
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arrived: also of the view Which an English gentloman had (like 
wise in a dream.) of the assassination of Mr. Pereeval chanel 
lor of the exchequer, in the lobby of the House of Commons, 
precisely as the event ocourred, and atthe very hour 
Several of the cases of somnambulism to which we have ro- 
ferred, indicate a power of clairvoyance still more oonspicuous. 
Thus a Mr. Collings, of East Bloomfield, New York, would, 
While asleep, write poetry and long letters in a perfectly dark 
room, * his lines straight, and his characters perfootly 
In the same state he would often tell cecurately what 
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N development of this power, expeotally without being placed 1 
the abnormal state by manipulations, A. J. Davis, however, al: 
fords a decided example in point, When impressed by the pers 
ception of a Gevided use, and all interior and exterior conditions 
are favorable, he cannot only represented in the 
memory of an individual, but can also bring up such events of 
past and general history as are necessary for him to know, even 
though he may never have read or heard the least intimation 
that auch events h. dove r oceurred, lie rey ently read me, from 
his notea of interior illuminations, d eirecumsatantial 
Galvani’s discovery of Galvaniem, Ile assures me that he never 
read nor heard the account, (which Jam certain is the that,) but 


by beholding interior reflections of these 


represented 


there are, however, whe are capable of 80 high 


see the seenes 


account of 


that while making some interior investigations upon the sulject 
of imponderable fluids, the occurrence which took place with 
Galvani’s frogs, with all the attending circumstances, distinetly 
The account as related by 
him accords in its essential particulars with that found in the 
books. Other illuminations which he has experienced relative 
to facts of past history, might be mentioned wore it nocessary, 

am now, of course, speaking of his experience while not in the 
magnetic state, but in a state of mind similar to that whioh 
meee happened to Zschokke, Swedenborg and others, anc. 
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into Which, for several montha he has entered as ocoamlon has 
required, | 
Admitting the existence of this power, it may he conceived that 
a reversion of ita action may enable one to foreseg general events 
of the future, and to prophesy accurately of thelr occurrence. 
There is evidence, however, that prophecy ia generally the ro- 
salt of interior impressions received independently Of the olair- 
voyant power, as ia illustrated in one or two onion Already re 
lated under the head of “apiritual impressions.” Yet it would 
appear from the strong language ugod by løniah and Mt, J ahn, 
that they had distinct provisions of things which should exiut 
on the earth at the millennial day. 


But although this expansion of the interior sensos ahd conge- 
quent interior vision, has, in comparatively rare inatances, 
occurred in all agen without the aid of the magnetic process, yet 

chat process ie found to greatly assint its development. By its 
moans, the physical senses may be more effectually closed than 
by any other, ag is evinced by the numerous surgical operations 
that have been performed without pain, upon persons under ite 
influence; and the closing of the outer always conduces, more or 
* lose, to the opening of the interior sensen, except when the latter 
* are quiescent, un in the case of profound natural sleep, 


Í "Thero is, indeed, good reason to believethat the ancients fre- 
quently practiced manipulations for the purpose of procuring 
tnterior vision, Thus it is said that “Joshua the son of Nun 
was fallof the spirit of wisdom; for Moses had laid his hands upon 
him”* Itis said that there are apparent representations of the 
process of inducing the magnetic sleep, to be found among the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt. Recorded facts render it highly proba- 
ble that the Pagan priests, not only of Egypt, but of other 
«eastern nations, used this power in their oracles ; and it is equally 
pProbable that the rim and thummim waa worn by the Jewish 
priests into the sanctuary for the purpose of producing, by an 
action upon their nervous system, through the imagination or 
otherwise, a kind of magnetic state which unfolded their facul- 
ties and qualified them for their office. 


Whatever may have been the facts in these cases, it is known 
at the present day that the magnetic process tends greatly to 
unfold the interior faculties of all who are susceptible to its 
influence, Well attested cases of retrospection into past personal 
aud general history ; of clear perception of existing things, and 
= even of accurate provision of future occurrences, by persons un- 
Ader the magnetic influence, might be collected in sufficient num- 
$ bers to form many volumes. They are daily occurring in private 
~ Circles, more or less in almost all parts of the civilized world; 

and all. may witness them who will patiently inquire, and per- 
occur with magnetic subjects in all 


Possible degrees of perfection; and among the many who are 
_ susceptible of thus acted upon, there are at present com- 
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HEART-DISEASE—ITS CAUSE AND CURE 


waitThem FORK THE "NIV RR OMLUM, 
BY A. J: DAVIS. 


Ouren observation, and interior aan range, have prevented 
me the fact that those who are profoundly learned in the partion. 
lars and tech nichlities of Anatomy and Physiology, often dia | 
better in acquiring à reputation ns learned man, han AA u,. 
ful practitioners, The well versed professor in Anatom y can pan 
4 the origin, location and insertion, of & ‘ingle manele, 1 10 
discourse upon ite functiof&e much better, in many casen, than he 
can prescribe for that muscle should it be dinenseh, fo tly 
with physiologists: thé most learned among them are soldon 
good physicians. It appears reasonable, therclore, that. roe) 
should be constructed upon principles analogon to hon of 4 
medical institute, xo that each individual*may labor in that de, 
partment, to which he ig most attracted, and in Which he ory 
moat 6 71661 here should hye profemeors of Anatomy, of P hyi 
ology, of Path ology, and of elinical practice, in every departing 
of industry. ‘There should be no amalgamation of these gulli 
and occupations i and every One should contribute his neg nine 
information to swell the stream which flowa into the reservoir of 
general knowledge, It is impossible for the haman mind to be 
cOme perfect) y acquainted with more than two or three branche 
of learning at once, and, for ite own sake and the benefit of 
humanity, these should he juM@iously selected and well under 
stood, 

In present society, the professions are blended, and several of 
them are frequently imposed upon a single mind, Consequent. 
ly labor is disorganized, and, though man may eucceed to some 
extent in each department, he is manifestly incompetent to per- 
form his duty in more than one of them. A diffusive education 
is à great misfortune, for although it may give a smattering of 
almost everything, it renders the mind really familiar with 
nothing ; and it engenders an apathy or reluctance to further 
investigation or advancement, It is well that each should be 
allowed his congenial position and employment, and, according 
to the capacity and creative genius of each, should his legitimate 
contributions of labor be demanded by the community. That 
man who has a proper and intuitive perception of the relation 
subsisting between cause and effect, will often do more good by 
the bed-side, than the learned professor of anatomical ph ysiology, 
of the inflated pronouncer of professional technicalities. 

' These reflections are prompted by a consideration of the fact 
that theory in medicine, is generally divorced from practice; 
and that many simple structural disturbances upon the pericar- 
diac membrane, and upon contiguous muscles in the region of 
the heart, have been pronounced “heart-disease” by atethoges- 
pists; and that the patient, being [thus erroneously im pressed, 
is frightened into the disease of which he was otherwise free 
and dics a victim to an imperfect diagnosis. But the prudent 
physician, or natural nurse, expresses no opinion, (the one, be 
cause he knows the evil thereof, the other because he has none 
to express,) and proceeds cheerfully to institute an effectual 
treatment. Clinical observations furnish evidence that the 
patient is depressed or encouraged by the physician’s counten- 
ance and expressed opinion. Hence the necessity of rightly 
ascertaining the discase—its nature and consequences, and the 
probabilities of a cure-—before venturing an expression ol 
thought concerning it. 

I. Tux Cavses,— T his disease ig divided into two kinde—fune 
tional and organic; but the causes are not numerous. Malfor- 
mation of the heart is not of frequent occurrence, though itis 
occasionally the cause of painful disturbances and fatal results 
The heart is a muscle; and the principal causes of ite disease 
are general muscular exertions, guch as produce disturbances of 
its regular pulsations beyond its power toendure. An unsound 
heart is seldom possessed, except by those who have inherited 6 
weak muscular and nervous, and generally imperfect, constitu- 
tion. An imperfect muscular structure, either local or general, 

the primary cauge of this complaint ; for every physical or 
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so, I repeat, physicians must regard the mind of other cardiac complaints can he . 
—— of the heart or ner ves, treat the thoracic disorder. by anse: e 
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Gventually have been true had their impressions continued: foz 
rdium is every heart was hrobbir altuc 

Ba local in- cause of — ut because of cerebral agitation. each patien 
develop expecting to die every moment witha lisease which he had not 
but which 8 would have been developed by protracted 
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= 8 3 = 2 = 
|excitement. I would advise the patient to entertain Ro serious 

g > > a * — - -= . e 
1 — concerning his chest-affection, ipasmuch as symp- 
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| čoms are both deceptive and fluctuating, and the complain: may 
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the inflammation Well ventilated apartments, odoriforous climates or periume 


matter, or | air, walking in meadows, or valleys, or upom elevated land and 


> the aorta, promontories, are to be high! y recommended. The mind shouid 


he abrupt and snd- be engaged in contemplation, forgetting the interna! afection. 
pain and dis- and in thought not heavy or agitating, but wide and besutifa! 
| If the patient igconfined to his room, or to his bed, then be 

Wi lente i should commence a diet of os meg quality and quantities. and 


z breathings, be as quiet as surroundin 2 Will possible perm: 
: 9 consideration Whi o impress upon th 
a 25 is this: It is extremely probable that the heart 
| diseased, but its surrounding membranes may be dry o 
and, therefore. there is + 
Dress moderately warm, ride or walk fre- 
y; (but not far.) and read some book describing the mis- 
ee life, Gr read Nature within and cw%eut pour- 
» wisdom and contentment. 
= Cuse—For aypectzephy, © or r of the 
d | would 


i 8 8 iti 3 over "he 2 
on under the shoulder blade e directly oppo- 
Hons on every other application. 
n minutes, three or four times a ds) 
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boiling v water. ‘tute’ an iron v6880l 
tightly covered, till the water has nearly disappearely s 
more water and continue the boiling till, fe ny ning, 
cortained that but three quarts remain. 0 l 
| t then add one ounce of amber oil, 

0 

incorporated previously, with i sufficient 3 ° * 
to hold it in solution, and one pint of fourth-pree Jy ot- 


tel this preparation directly, securing the cork, and sweeten it 
Dose: At first, take one tea-spoonful three times 
a day, (morning, nooy and night ) then, after continuing thus 
for one week, increase gradually each dose to a table- ‘spoonful, 
beyonck which it is not safe to go, and continue the doses till the 
modicine is exhausted. Make and take this preparation several 
times in one your — eien while employing the electro- 

hine—and preserve the mind from every thing but 


t~ 


| — cae — 
Boil these Ga add 


it is as. 


liquor, become perfectly cold; 


when used. 


‘cheer pr 
For dropsy round the heart, or in the chest, I réfer the 
patient town ari tele upon, and remedy for, that affection; but 
i do not pursue thea Hove treatment for this disease, as it would 
act in total ‘ion to what would be desired. 
Diseases ‘of the N 
Spiritual heart, In conclusion, therefore, | would suggest the 
propriety of owing the spiritual heart to expand “beyond 
Sas books of creeds of the land,” and permit it to beat the 
: immortal pulse of universal love and sympathy ; for it may be 
proved st to a demonstration, that a selfish, unexpanded, 


5 unsympathizing spiritual heart will change the natural one into 
$ a heart as hard as Pharaoh’s, and render it as tyrannical in its 
government of the human system, as Pharaoh was in the govern- 
3 — of those subjected to his control. 
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_ DOINGS OF THE BOSTON ASSOCIATION. 
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(WRITTEN FOR THE UNIVERCELUM,) 
; BY E. E. GUILD. 


Tus Council of the piston Association has decided that no 
n can bea Christian, unless he believes in the“ Bible account 


an there are several important things Which that learned body 
acted to do, some of which I will now specify. 

‘tet. There are a great many different versions of the Bible, 
e Catholic and Protestant. The question arises which is the 
‘most authentic? Ifthe decision is in favor of the Catholic ver- 
then which one of them is to be preferred? But as the 
ividuals composing that Council are avowed Protestants, it 
to be presumed they would decide in favor of the Protestant 

versions. -Which one of them then contains the true history of 
T Jesus Christ? Is it the Improved Version, or is it Wakefield’s, 
i 4 Townsend’s, or Campbell’s, or N ewcomb’s, or PS, or 
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of King James’ ? y 
The Old Testament of the Bible E a num- 
ich ave been supposed to relate to Jesus 
ey er, ti of opinion among pro- 
ing CI Christians in . estion whether all the 
＋ Christ do indeed relate 
il decide this controversy, 
es relato to to Jesus and jeg 
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tho syrup, or 


e life, miracles, death and resurrection. of Jesus Christ.” | 


| apply this rule to other books. 


> Bi ible men is made of green cheese. 
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egard 
— and ig now, T e — by many A8 entirely purion 
interpolation into tho text of the Evangelists M hei 
ngelists Matthew and L 
Why did not the Council decide whet] Uke, 
1er it is genuine or 
and if genuine in what sense itis to be understood. Ip 10 not, 
i tain] 0 dc. 
count is spurious, it is certain’y very arbitrary to require ug t 
believe it to be true. 
oth, There are various 9 the account con. 
tained in the New ‘Testamen ie temptation of Chela 
Some think it was a visionary scene, others that Christ w 
really tempted by a personal ovil spirit called the devil, ar 
others still, that the account is a highly figurative discription of 
temptations which passed in his own mind, Why did not the 
Council determine in what sense it is to be understood ? Why 
did they not tell us what we must believe about it in order to 
retain their fellowship ? 
6th. There is a difference of opinion in regar dto demoniacal 
possession so frequently mentioned in the, New Testament 
Some think that Christ actually cast out legions of personal evil 
spirits from the bodies of living men. Others deny this alto- 
gether. Why did not the Council take a vote on this question, 


ee a 


atural heart correspond to diseases of the and settle it definitely and forever, so that we might know what 


must be believed about it? 

7th. It is generally allowed. by intelligent Christians that 
there are some passages in the New Testament which are inter. 
polations, and which were not contained in the original copies 
of the books comprised in that volume. Would it not have been 
well for this Council to have decided what part of the New 
Testament was written by the authors of the several books con- 
tained in it, and what part was not? We ought not to be com- 
pelled to aliens i in statements concerning the nature, character 
or actions of Jesus Christ, which were not made by his Apostles 
and Evangelists. 

Sth. There area great many words and sentences in the Bible 
which were added by the translators. In some cases these ad- 
ditions very materially alter the sense, sometimes, perhaps, for 
the better, but very frequently tor the worse. Would it not 
have greatly assisted us in determining what must be believed 
concerning the life and teachings of Jesus Christ if this Coun- 
cil had decided in what passages these additions are proper, and 
in which they are not? 
9th. There are numerous mistakes in the punctuation of the 
Bible. Sometimes these errors not only alter the sense, but 
change it entirely from the original meaning. Ought not this 
Council to have told us where these errors are, and so corrected 
the punctuation as that we could get at the true meaning of the 
original text ? 

These then are the things which the members of the Boston 
Association neglected to do. It appears that in gr avely deciding 
that no man can be a Christian, unless he believes in the Bible 
account of the life, &e, of Jesus Christ, they discharged but 
one tenth part of their duty. The other nine tenths remains 
yet to bedone. We beg of them when again they assemble in 
couneil, to perform the remainder of their labor. It appears to 
me that the points I have named, are as legitimately subject to 
their decision as the one thus settled. But we are of the opinion 
that if these subjects had been presented for the consideration 
of this Council, it would have been found that a diversity of 
opinion existed among its members, on some, if not all of them. 
But ifthe members of this Council had, or have, a right to differ 
among themselves, have we not as good a right to differ from 
them ? 

Perhaps it will be said that if we reject any portion of the 
Bible, consistency requires that we reject the whole. Let u 
There are some things taught 
in Whittemore’s Guide and Cobb's Compend of. Divinity that 
Ido not believe. Does it follow that I am bound to reject every 
thing taught in those books? A man writes a book on Astron- 

aT that book states that the earth performs an annual revolu- 


around the Sun once in 365 days. It alse affirms that the 
Now if I do not believe the 


atter, must I, in order to be consistent, disbelieve the former? 
“On what authority do you reject a portion 
I answer, by the same 
of ancient history, 


[t may be asked: 


f the Bible and believe the rest?” 
wuthority that we reject the fabulous portions 
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ənd conserve that which bears the marks of probability and 
truth. This Council has virtually decided that no man can be 

a Christian unless he believes that Christ performed miracleg. 
But What is a miracle? This question the Council did not de- 
cide. 
or suspension of the laws of Nature. Then, in order to be 
Christians, we must not Only believe in the wonderful works 
attributed to Jesus Christ, but we eet believe they were per- 
formed in direct vi 
laws. The time has been 


is an exhibition of the utmost folly and audacity. 
man believe j In, and practice the sublime doctrines of Christian- 


ity, without believing i in miracles? Suppose a man believes in 


the so-called miracles of Jesus Christ, but believes they were 
Or 


wrought by diabolical agency. Is he then a Christian ? 
suppose he believes that Jesus wrought miracles, but does not | 


believe in the doetrines taught by him. What are we to think 


SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHER. 


Suppose it had decided that a miracle is a counteraction | 


when it would do to impose such a 


belief on Mankind, but at the present day any attempt to do so | ife we turn our thoughts, 
Cannot a 2Ctive and faithful spirits, the weak. the unwise, the poor. 
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Thus I have expressed my own free thoughts on this exciting 
subject. Others are at liberty to think about it as seemeth unto 
them good. If I am wrong, may God guide me into the rignt. 


If | am right. may he keep me in that — 


— > 


THE REFORMER. 


Tue history of the world shows that all true Reformers have 
come up from what are termed the “lower classes,” and the 
humbler walks of life. In whatever department or sphere of 


we discern there, among the most 
In- 
deed, these are the necessary cond tions to a reform character, 

when we come to consider how blinding and enslaving are the 


ehen and honors, and riches of this enigmatical world 


Those Who are not tried by adversity—who feel not the deep 
want of knowledge, or who know nothing of the horrors of pov- 
erty, cannot go forth fitted to the work of Salvation and Reform. 


about his Christianity then? Or suppose one to believe both The necessity of change and improvement cannot be seen by 


in the miracles and doctrines of Christ, but does not reduce his 
doctrines to practice. 
If not, then, what does constitute a man a Christian? A 
Christian I define to be one who believes and practices the 
' doctrines taught by Jesus Christ. Now, it appears to me that 
the doctrines of Jesus are true irrespective of the truth or falsity 
` of the wonders recorded in the Bible. Both Moses and Jesus 


8 the existence of one God. Does the truth or falsity of 
s doctrine depend on the truth or falsity of the account about 


3 children of Israel crossing the Red Sea on dry land with a 
al of water on each side of them? Jesus taught the universal 
of God, and the universal Brotherhood of Man. Does 
s truth or falsity of these doctrines depend on the truth or 
y of. the account about Christ’s raising the body of a man 
725 e which ie been dead four days? Jesus taught the ulti- 
late uni ming l rec nciliation of mankind to God their heavenly 
i P e truth or falsity of this doctrine depend on 
| ; 2 bunt of his feeding five thousand persons with 
loa’ res. ane two small fishes, is true or not? No. 
rine 2 x U true, independent of the truth or falsity 
rration 18. “ie these stories are all true, it does not 
d octr rin S any more true. If the stories are all false, 
rot ir i the least invalidate the truth of the datie 
ves > misunderstood here. I do not say that the won- 
orks a attri puted to Jesus Christ in the New Testament 
formed by him. I do not even assume that they 
estes the ordinary acceptation of that term. But 
ith ‘they are subjects in relation to which the utmost 
of opinion should be allowed. In relation to such mat- 
A and even unbelief, is excusable and justifiable. It 
aught I know, that at a time of great ignorance, 
d superstition, on the part of the people, miracles were 
: i order to gain the assent of the popular mind to 
But miracles are not necessary now. If they were, they 
T wrought ; but they are not wrought, therefore they are 
necessary. The evidence of the reality of miracles which 
ie te po perfectly satisfactory to me, might not be convincing 
er man. Why has he not as good a right to condemn 
> for velieving in them as I have to censure him for not believ- 
ry] them 7 It may now be asked : . the test established 
y the Bos po Association i is not a proper one, then in what way 
men's professions of Christianity be tested?“ I answer, 
th it — 1 himself established a true 


— oe propriety of which no ra- 
ae I give it in his own sublime 


> ace thru THAT YE ARE MY 
4 i ie Mg, then, as 
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oractic eu 
srofessic „ He had, however, what was worth them all: 
ny 9nd a heart filled with love. 


those Wio are not * by the cause that urges the demand 


Must he be Lgarded as a Christian? Hence, every change! in the political economy of the world, its 


social, customs, or in the religious faith or practice of men, has 
originated with the lowly and the oppressed. “Not many wise 

men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are call- 

ed?” No Reform of any moment is recorded in the annals of 

history, that was not originated and furthered by obscure, un- 
influential, unpopular men: And yet no objection is more com- 

mon on the part of Conservatives both of Church and State, 

than, that Reformers are ignorant, uninfiuential or poor. 
Earnest men, who would do something for humanity, by oppo- 
sing some old error, rooting out some old custom or form, are 
sneeringly told to give place to the wise and the great. If they 
are young, they are tauntingly told to wait until their “beards 
are grown.” Are they humble and unassuming. they are told 
to wait until they become “distinguished for thought and in- 
vestigation” in the world. 

Insolence passes with them too often for learning and a party 
name for eminence and attainment in this great world. Look 
at the origin of Christianity: one of the greatest Reforms ever 
began. Contemplating a revolution of the whole polity, not of 
a nation or people simply, but of a whole race. Jesus of Naza- 
reth was a carpenter’s son. He made no pretensions to rank, 
influence, learning or wealth. He went forth likea Man who 
felt that he was called of God. He did not stop to consider 
whether he was possessed of all the worldly qualifications or 
not. The world would fester in corruption, and fall by the 
weight of its own sins, if it waited for the “ wise men,” either 
of Church or State, to redeem it, and establish it in truth and 
love. Men who are en y in places of profit and power, have 
no soul for stemming the torrent of public opinion, and laying 
the axe at the root of human custom and pride. 

The priest, who revels in his palace—called a Church, and is 
attended by those who obey his nod, has no heart for wishing 
the ‘Church’ reformed. He would be disturbed in his dreamy 
life, if he allowed the ‘radical’ form to be obtruded in the 
midst of the elect. So with the king, who sits upon his throne. 
He has no interest in the political Reférme, other than to keep 
their noise far from his ears. Such deride progress and en- 
deavor to crush all who paint it on their banners, and make it 


their constant cry. A sad world this would be, if left to the 


guardian care of the fattened and pampered ‘ecclesiastics, or 
entrusted wholly to the fostering love of the despot seated on 


the throne. 


Luther wWas once the despised monk, who opened and shut 
the Church gates. The emissaries of the Pope looked down 
upon him with contempt, but now he is the ‘great head’ of the 


Reformed Church: He had no titles, no character, no wealth. 
a heroic soul, 


These were the great springs of 
And it is so with all earnest men. The 


e the} that t great man's life. 


— if 25 1 12 nly conditions to successful Reform. are a true heart, and a 
1 * a e 4 batoh with the truth of the Eternal God. Before 
weg ee Pay E incipalit ies and powers, must fall. No veil of 

0 1 ee -rogance is st flzcient to resist its searching power. 
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No “eal "i high, that it ma y not he attained by the band OF | eorruped ah in — iñ the Litns of thee n . 
Justice and Love „ Vathers, we learn em the Writings of en Vig 


Boston, Meee , January, 104 | Up to the heginnl ug of tae fourth "entry Limes Writ) 
* K becone exceeding ly HUMOCTOUE 1 Mey Sevemy 7 en had 
y . J 6H 0 
THE FOUR GosPELS. merstes upwards of seventy bo me many Of hem: diain — 
— have heen written Wy Lhe H ,n ye And ti 1 * 


° 7 , : i 47 ‘ 
* has been a subject of considerable inquiry among theolo 1 many of thase, which have minses een MALTAT — 


ganz, Whether the first three Kyangeliste, when writing their Ory hal, were received as genuine VY some of the Curly (Wate 
(jospels, Copied from one another, or whether they in common SETA” WR a. 


drew fram some previously existing dooument, In describing | 4 
the same transactions in the life of Christ, in numerous instances, | Wonchological Phenomena 

they not only use the same language, but the identical words 

Now dane 1 hundred men to witnese the "Aine Gurren, and | SKE TCHEG OF — HARAC TER. 

they would efi describe it alike, but cach would employ | 

different phrases and words, From the fact therefore, that the PROM THE INTERIOR 

Evangelists have sed the sam. words in-deseribing the same | HON, s MEMBER U, G, SENATE, 


venta, it is proof that ‘they Either copied from each other, OF Ann comen Jw Woi réal cause for Ilt sal hery fy 
drew from some previously-existing document. The latter hy- | lleti La wasted | j Load hardly now the letter at frat, ; * 
pothesis ia that generally opted by Grit les euch an aneympathy A person of physical force. A T neten 
Le Clere, in bis Historia Critica, published in 1710, Was the | Ling eye CLOquenl--s man of great intellect, affects li. au 
first whs put forth the startling ides that the (Cape of Mat- | More than jndiviiiuale fá, politician, IIT OG intellectual thag 
thew, Mark and Lake, were in part derived from similar, or the | spiritual. Heis a prominent public man, bmt bis grcat power 
_ Self-same sources! This opinion lay dormant for many years, are not tarned to the highest objects, The world would tie 
„ til} it wa: revived by Michaelis and Dr, Semlar. who gontended shocked to hear me epeak thus of him, nevertheless itietrue He 
that our Mvengelivis used 2 Hebrew or Nyrine document, from | has a superficial specious morality, which passes well with the 
which they derived the Principal materiale for their history | world, hut it la not of the highest order 


= 
* e. Leping, in 1754, alvocated the KANE opinion, Dr. Niemeyer, | 2 perhape hie defects are Owing much to the state of boci ety 
2e. Šo of his written in 1700, speaking upon this subject, | he has ngbile Impulses, and would be a noble (hak if he would 


. If credit be due to the authority of the Fathers, there throw himself generously into tome of the greatest reforma, he 
Bee S MOM ancient narration of the life of Jesns Christ, | would be much happier, his success pleases, but doce not satisfy 
written rr those inhabitants of Palestine who became him—does not reach down to the depthe of hie being There ig 
Ere an * among the Jews This narrative is distinguighed A longing ungatiafied ; he cannot ate, WHOLLY, the voice of thie 
bA various | 5 a8, the Gospel Of the twelve Apostles, the Gospel higher nature, It makes me sad to think of it. It seems as if 
Me Hebrews, the Gospe! according to Matthew, the Gospel of one should go to him, and, in the spirit of brotherly love, tel) 
ZATE Fi and this same, unless all things deceive me, i¢ him hie longings ere unsatisfied, and he would be great enough 
dered as the fountain from which other writings of to confess it, It wouid be hie greatest Licesing to become un- 

S Rave derived their origin, as streams from the spring” popular 
Warned Beausobre places at the head of the firet class of I feel a greater interest in him naw, Ifi could only spiritual 
janes, two Gospels——that according to the Hebrews, and | ize him, I think he would acknowledge the comparative worth- 
Recording to the Egyptians. “In my opinion,” says he, | leseness of hia sime. This idolatry is yery bad for hic 
Gospel according to the Hebrews is the most ancient of His fret success was hie frat misfortune. 
the Nazarenes pretended, was the original from —— 


| Matthew was taken. It began With these WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
g: i i . melanchs CATE e—thi yt. Orta 
ord: 1 happened in the days of Herod’ 22 yi 4 2 rma 


ness, but a holy tender fecling—it deepens the other as I oon 
= trast the two men. Not much physical force I feel stronger 
to bear the fille of life—not a strength to fight the hattles hut 
to soar above them, £o high that they cannot reach me This 
person would be considered s sort of abstraction, by many 
Some of his friends are ambitious for bim, bat he knows hest, 
What ie for his souls good—they are Gispieased at the very 
things for which they should revere him. He is spiritual Hie 
choice would be retirement, but ciroum*ances Call him inte 
public life I think he may be a clergymen He has mops! 
ee ne | coursge—he would not take an active part in the Reforma of ths 
net dey, He writes deeply, A merely perceptive mind without 
mam activity would not profit much hy kis writings, : 
eves iof true wit; Would bave & strange joy 
his vy Ile bas meat to eat which 
hey know not ot. Fieis fitted for another sphere of existence— 
| te sublimated for this, 1 reverence 5 8 the 
com, | Ate — . 12 gheerver——@ thinker His 
gh ie 1 — , | fs He would hear beautiful toisi- 
— ut. * Aa 3 1255 an inward iife—wonld not seck the 
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-a Luke, attributed to Titus of Bostra, in which this bishop 
Seems 1o place the Gospel according to the Egyptians, in the rank 
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essences of all things in m aterial 
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mate creation from the substance of the earth, and thas the 
earth is an indirect elaboration from the gree 
originally embodied the materia: is of all things 

can no more die than the material Universe itself can Sie, 
through whatever changes or spheres of s iter ee be may part 
Spiritually, man is a child of God, created im the precist “image 
of, and in his essential mature corrg@pones w his Vather. in 
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quire grains of sand to compose a globe whose d 


hill the orbit of the ninth planet, 
comparison to the inconceivable ages that mus 


this consummation can be accomplished: and when n N 
plished, then the spirit of man will be just beginming to begin | arose and reading a passage from a sacred bock, 
that existence which must continue throughout ALL ETERNITY! | prove that Nature was not the standard 


It may be considered presumption for any one to attempt an 
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Country was right, and chat a) 
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ul 
Size of the feet. . 


But ohe 
proceeded t 
in the Celestial Empire 
that if some persons have large feet the fault is theirs. and that 


be large or small according to the 


explanation of a subject of such infinite magnitude, and one so it was the legitimate business of the meeting to determine th, 
far removed from the sphere of sensuous perception, as that un- | size of shoes, which was accordingly done, 


der consideration. Those who conceive this thought, we would 
remind that, however immense and complicated may be the 
structure of things, and the actual conditions and facts which 
it involves, the general principles on which all things are con- 
stituted, are exeeedingly simple ; and therein consists the beauty 
and wisdom of the Divine creations. One atom of matter may 
indeed be considered as representing the U niverse, and one mo- 
ment of time truly represents all successive moments through- 


out all eternity. We pretend not to comprehend the Universe 


as an actual entity: no human thought has ever conceived, and 


no mathematical figures have ever represented one millionth | widely asin their physical size and conformation. 


part of its immensity. The mind of man, while in its present 
-material encasement, cannot grasp all the things contained even 
in the frst sphere of existence. Vet the mind here becomes ac- 
quainted with certain general principles, which it knows must 
continue for ever; and it is according to these principles that we 

_ have spoken. 
We would, then, have man to feel the importance of his be- 
ts. : ing, and the dignity of his nature. We would have him elevate 
bis thoughts above the grossness of unnatural and evanescent 
‘things, and in his reverence for this material and spiritual im- 


3 
e v ar sity, endeavor to make all things harmonize with its laws, 
We would have him burst asunder the fetters of all trivial, un- 
oe natur: N and man- made creeds, and derive instruction from that 
B > * Whose author is God; whose leaves are systems of worlds, 
and whose lessons shall continue for ever and ever. When 
ino in general, do this, then sêctarian warfare shall cease 
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M o 
me w S 1 
s * * . 


~ o ) 
1al ; ties shall give place to harmony, and society will 


organized and governed upon the same harmonious principles 
ch are displayed throughout the Universe. W. F. 
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© THE PHILOSOPHY OF CLOTHES. 


| Wo shall not startle the world with the annunciation of a 
me w truth when we say that all men are not alike. Physically, 
one is strong and another weak. One is erect while another is 
_ bowed down. We occasionally meet with a man whose body is 
= developed to colossal proportions; and again, with one whose 
1 h was arrested in early childhood, and who, after Nature 
4 F exhausted her power in efforts to unfold the animal economy, 
Is left a mere pigmy at last. | 


— < 


1 
IT There are a large number of dwarfs in the country, enough 
do form a respectable association. At a grand council, convened 
. for grave and solemn deliberation on questions the most momen- 
~ tous, a committee was appointed to ascertain the exact dimen- 
ae sions of the most diminutive specimen of humanity. At the 


. ee i 1 >. e 4 N < , è s 
«same meeting, a resolution was offered and adopted, requiring 
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all men within a certain district to have their coats made after 
that measure. Subsequent. 7 it was suggested that unsuitable 
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e were, however, several 


This attempt to restrain, compress and distort nature that 
her developments might correspond tO an artificial and arbitrary 
standard, was wrong. Nature claims 2 higher reverence. The 
wants of the individual man should be respected. Every one 
must be allowed to have garments made after his own measure 
Inasmuch as feet were made before shoes, We strongly suspect 
that the shoe should be fitted to the foot, and not the foot to the 
shoe. We rest in this conclusion though the advocate of super. 
naturalism will hardly perceive the force of the argument, 

In mental growth and spiritual development, men vary ag 
Indeed. in. 
tellectually the diversity is perhaps greater. Some minds are 
expanded, profound and god-like, others are contracted, super. 
ficial and groveling. One is qualified to stand on the great 
dome of the material Universe; to traverse the illimitable fields 
of Nature, or to penetrate like a fire spirit to the eenter of ma- 
terial elements and spiritual forces, Other minds there are, 
whose sphere of thought is earthly, and circumscribed by the 
lines and barriers which time, and custom. and prejudice bave 
defined.. Some mount upward as on eagles wings into the pure 
air, and the unclouded sunlight, while others walk or craw! about 
in low, dark places, like beasts and creeping things. Thus 
there are minds in every stage of development, from the help- 
less infant intellect, up to the expanded soul, whose footprints 
are in the clouds, and whose transparent form and heaven irra- 
diated brow find a place in the mansions of the spirit home. 

The mind as well as the body must be clothed. Our theories. 
opinions and the various forms of thought, constitute the cloth- 
ing of the mind. At the same time, it must be confessed that 
many articles in the mental wardrobe have been worn so long. 
that they are little better than filthy rags. He who labors to 
divest the mind of its old clothes, and to invest it with new and 
more beautiful forms of thought, is as much a benefactor as he 
who robs a beggar of his tattered garments, only that he may be 
arrayed.in a shining vesture. 

Well, every man must have a faith large or small; his views 
must be contracted or expanded, according to his own growth, 
and these must assume a variety of forms suited to the peculiar- 
ities of mental conformation in the individual. Thus the re. 
ceived forms of thought at any period, must necessarily corres- 
pond to the stage of intellectual development. The clothing of 
the mind must be fitted to the mind itself. It is not strange, 
therefore, that the dwarfed intellect cannot entertain the great 
thoughts of the unfolded spirit. The little soul would be as es 
sentially lost under such circumstances, as the urchin of six 
years would be amid the immensity of his grand-father's coat. 
A small man may be better suited with small clothes, In such 
a case, it would be poor economy to provide large ones. But 
if there be one whose manly form requires a full pattern, it is 
his privilege to have it; or at least, it isa matter between him 
and his tailor, with which we have no concern. So a man may 
find a small faith sufficiently large for his accommodation. If 


so, there exists no good reason why he should have a large one. 


We would not urge upon the child in spiritual development, a 
faith that is suited to the full-grown man. Such a prodigality 
in the use of materials would be quite unnecessary, if not inex- 
cusable. A narrow, bigoted spirit,no more requires an expanded 
generous faith, than a dwarf needs a giant’s coat, or a ground 
mole a lion’s skin. The clothing of the mind must vary in size 
and form so as to suit every degree. of development; and we 


may as well determine the size of coats and shoes for other men, 


as to define the limits of faith and the sphere of thought for 

other minds. | od f 
It should be observed that the spiritual development ir 

always correspond to the growth of the A man may 
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giant physically, while the infant spirit is yet in its small he live to witness the destined combat between newly-deyelop- 
clothes ; by which I mean those forms of thought which are put ed Truth and hoary-headed Error, and see the latter vanqnigh- 
on in the nursery, and are only fitted to the mind in its rudi- : ed and for ever crushed. ID 
mental state. We are acquainted with an Editor down East, In answer to the brother’s questions, we would say that Me, 
who is corporeally a great man. A garment fitted to our per- Davis has not yet commenced his “ Encyclopedia“ of which he 
son would be quite too small for so vast a body. We have no speaks in“ Nature's Divine Revelations.” His interior impres- 
wish to subject our friend to the inconvenience of wearing our | sions will direct him when to commence that work, but how soon 
coat, though We Suspect it would not pinch him worse than his | it will he brought before the public is not yet known, It will 
faith would ourself. certainly be forth-coming, however, as soon as it is really need- . 

Finally, we maintain that every man has a perfect right to | ed, which possibly may not be under two or three years, or 
select garments suited to his body and mind, and that clothes | more. W.F, 
are not More valuable because they have been morn a long time, —— — —— — 


S. B. B. FAITH, HOPE AND CHARITY. 
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EPI STOLAR Y CORRESPONDENCE. C. GARDINER GRanam & Co., 30 Ann- street, have placed 


under our eye some specimens of letter paper, ornamented with 


Weare constantly receiving from different parts of the elegant devices engraved on steel, with appropriate sentiments 
country, and from individuals who are personal strangers to out- | z % panying each device. These represent Faith, Hope and 
selves, communications expressing the deepest interest in the Charity—a trinity of beautiful angels, whose mission is to give 
new developments, and particularly in the book of Mr. Davis, strength, encouragement and protection to man, amid the dim 
which has been the immediate occasion of present movements. | twilight of his spiritual being. This article is not intended ag 
It is exceedingly gratifying to learn that we have the sympathies | % criticism, but the offering from Mr. Graham suggests a theme 
of warm hearts and sound and unprejudiced minds, in our devo- | on which we should delight to dwell. Lovely images pass before 
tion to those principles which we hold so dear ; and in the evi- | Us, inspiring beautiful thoughts, and reviving “ pleasant memo- 
dence that scores and hundreds are through the influence of ries,” and while we feel their influence, we will venture to speak 
these principles, being redeemed froma cold and distressing“ 4 3 2 gentle ce a of ee mee * 

ism inr : - : 131 AITH has an important mission to perform in the earth. Amid 
n n N ros, the cares and — of the — her presence is required. 
ed. we present the following extract from one recently When earthly hopes are blighted—when adversity and affliction 
; ved from a young gentleman in Boston. We trust our un- | come upon us with fearful mien, and with sounds hollow and 


3 á * ; ible as the voices of the night tempest ;—when cares and sor- 
3 KNOW friend and brother will excuse the liberty we thus take | terrib h; ‘ T dark 5 1 — 1 N. 
with an epistle not intended for the public eye, when he reflects rows are thick and dark as the wild waves—when the strong 
TENS tha „ by a sympathetic transmission of the feelings it expresses, arm is weak and the heart is sick, and despair, the midnight of 
„ 8 the soul, is over us; then, O then we invoke theſ presence and 


n 0 causing others more highly to appreciate | 


ge "i | Fruji a . 
t l he so greatly rejoices. - The writer 


i tae | i * 5 es. i 
i l l — 4 133 * >A n 3 

| tac hed .to books—instructive books; and they 

companions, and my diversion, in the hours 


Kt bei j ife’s stormy sea roll in vain. 
ily toil. 1 have the invaluable vilege of | the billows of ess y 
a ve at library in the house Ni * E Hore is loved and cherished by all who feel the influence of 
i >v > - 7 


ma ; * — pretty well acquainted with the choicest oF p EA She visits — home of , = the pe — 
asures. Since I obtained the ‘Revelations, however, 8 * os —— ae mT — F 3 
devoted to that, to the exclusion of other works, the W e ee — ye ie gp 
ere . presents a more cheering aspect. To the mental vision the god- 
ion of the time I have been able to employ in study. I 
ebene several times. and shall never dess appears in the distance, clothed with a radiant bow, and 
9 forms of life and beauty are bathed in rosy light. And there 


| = t even though I should get its contents ‘by heart.’ s | 8 i ; 
ENP 93 * real value and importance of that work, are sweet voices whose prophetic utterances in the soul, bid us 
look forward to brighter scenes and pleasures ever new. 


ey aA sehir of trivial consequence and worth, : 10; i i 
1 ail other Works as “4 Such is the ministry of Hore. Her votaries are often disap- 


3 ye á Ps x. + E a . ~ * bd 
ny theories men and gigantic intellects on scientific 
theories of learned 818 ; pointed, but she is the friend of man. She smiles when fortune 
frowns. She visits him in his hours of lonely meditation and 


ects, which lin common with the world, had received as 
h settled an i l jected b jud t as i 
‘i . oot D of 1 3 silent prayer, prompting him to seek some higher good. Her 
>t ae 5 presence renders the world beautiful and life desirable. 
In the engraving before us the mission of Hope is represented 


st in upon my mind; and then it was that l inwardly exclaim- 

hardly less joyfu did the old philosopher, ‘ Eureka!’ 
Vit Ae Seco dia sho C occ a ee by appropriate symbols. A female figure, invested with the 
charms of youth and beauty, is seen standing on a point of land 


the revealments in that volume, I can say, as enthusiastically 
which rises in the midst of a tumultuous ocean. She is leaning 


7 ; yas did Garr, in reference to Phrenology : 

is TH. ity with the philosophy. 
mg . a tad bo justi * — the 1 | gracefully upon an anchor. Her brow is encircled with a wreath 
n of flowers, and her eye is turned toward a ship that is wrestling 
with the angry elements, indicating the presence of Horz in the 


blir 1e and consoling truths’ of the + Revelations,’ 
most perilous circumstances, which is also expressed in the 
accompanying lines: 


oved to n y before doubt-distracted and bewildered mind, 
‘+ “To light thy path when other lights depart, 


{send thee Hope—the Angel of the heart.” 


the ministration of Fairtu. 

The ideal of the artist is represented by a female form, her 
eyes heavenward as if seeking the companionsh?fp of invisible 
spirits in higher worlds. She is seated on a rock against which 


d 


a : 


But Cuarrry or Love, is even more beautiful than these, and 
her ministry is more spiritual and divine. She has no selfish 
end or aim, but is ever striving to introduce man to a better life, 
and to work out a higher destiny for the race. The vision of 
ed instru glory and happiness is for others. “Cuaniry geeketh not her 
-elevating, | own.” When those whom we have trusted with unshaken con- 

to a world | fidence, rudely sunder the most sacred ties, and we are left to 
rance, credulity | lament the loss of faith, and the wreck of hopes destroy ed and 
um to se erg, friendship gone; even then, Cuarity may visit us. When 
agency! May doubts and fears arise like grim specters, Faith may leave the 
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diembling a mortal aisia im the conflict. ever Hope moy fail, 
for possibly there are beings so orushed and fallen as to be with- 
out Hope in the world.” They may not have strength to grasp 
her golden anchor. But “Ciarrry never fnileth””? She comes 
invested with all the beauty of the upper world, and radiant 
with the smile of God, to make even the desolation _— 
Thus, “the greatest of these is Cuariry.” „ B, B, 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


We find the following article in the Genesee Evangelist, a 
Methodist paper, published at Rochester, in this State. There 
is more of truth in the quotation from the Westminister than 
the world at present is prepared to admit. Thesooner the faith 
spoken of becomes extinet, the better for the cause of truth and 
the progress of humanity. 


„ JAN ALARMING DECAY OF RELIGIOUS FAITH. 

I the last number of the Westminister and Foreign Review, 
there is an article on the Natural History of the Creation, Which 
dontains among some questionable opinions, others which deserve 
the th dughtful consideration of all Christian men. We h 
rom it the following passage : 
r “We live in an age scarcely less remarkable for progress in 
the physical sciences, than for the decay of faith and hope. The 
satan rn forms of religion continue, it is true, to be held in 
) respect, but the spirit of them is gone; they even spread 
fror day to day, but in the same manner as taste spreads for the 
ture of the middle ages, and for old pieces of furniture 
bn fashionable drawing rooms. There is evidence of a growing 
sposition among all classes to regard what are called the pro- 
ieties of life, or the habits of decent society ; but none of grow- 
ing belief. The stern Protestant spirit of reformation, and the 
Ja at earnestness, Which succeeded, have given place 
eae 1 maxims of r Men * not now fight for 
their religious scruples, or struggle for the rights of conscience; 
t! oy remain silent and conform. This is perhaps a melancholy 

oe harac eristic of the present age, but it is an age of transition. 
= [ndiffere 40 e, or skepticism, on the highest subjects of human 
F empla a, is not natural to man: the mind will not rest 
‘there. * after all, realities in human destiny, realities 
which one day be felt, and the moral courage of the most 
, ad i ots among us will return with faith. The time will 


hen religion will be included in the circle of the sciences, | 


placed at their head. Already we are hastening to the dies 
Fes that the will of the Creator is recorded in his Works, and 
be so, Who shall say to What extent that will may be reveal- 


— by Wan the works of * Qreatoir may be rightly 
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Extracts from an Sposa Doem.--No. g. 


A SKETCH OF WITER IN 1675. 


BY FANNY GREEN, 


Now bleak December blasts swept over earth, © 
And howled among the shivering forest trees, 

For hoary Winter, in his primal strength, 

His rigid scepter lifted - and the hills 

Turned pale in awe; and every current froze, 

Like crayen blood when some fell tyrant wakes. 


Drear winter—social winter—brings to us 

A zone of pleasures, and of dancing joys— 
The fire-side season, now— but then, a time 
Of terror and dismay, whose fury broke 
O’er many a head unsheltered; for grim War— 
The fell devourer—had gone forth unchained 
Scenting the human blood that should pour out 
Libations for his altar—treading down 
The human bodies piled upon his track, 
With demon exultation, Fire and sword— 
Gathered their richest harvest. A wild cry 
Broke on the silent night. The slumberer woke— 
Awoke to perish in the circling flames; 
Or, rushing madly through the wall of fire, 

-~ To fall on scalping-knife, and battle-axe ; 
Or, hardly better fate, to steal away 
With nothing but his life—scarce worth its cost 
To the grim wilderness—sole shelter, then, 
Where thousands wandered in the piercing cold,“ 
Without a home, or clothing, food, or fire 
Save when impoverished Casualty gave, 
Or Charity divided her poor crust, 
Giving the half to him who hungered more; 
Then the fierce winds swept over battle-fields, 

s.* Probing the wounded, with a bitterer pang 
Than instrument’s most aggravating touch— 
And froze the dying ere 'twas time to die. 

The gasping soldier turned his glazing eye 

Around in hopeless horror. One fierce thrill 

Shot through his mangled limbs. The dying heart 
Leaped in its parting anguish, and fell back 

A dead and stony weight. The snow-gust swept 
Upon his icy bosom—conscious then 

That wild glance, quick with the last agonies, 
Took in, at once, all horror—then was fixed; 

The rigid features quivered—and were still; 

Then the light snow-wreath came and bound his brow; 
And the kind Storm wrought over him a shroud. 


The golden curls of youth—the hoary head— 
The warrior strong—the young and gentle gir]— 
Were wrapped in Winter’s rigid mantle folds— 
And all congealed together. 


| In the wild, 
Where her last foot-prints were not yet effaced 
By the rude winds, a wandering mother sat, 
Reclining on a snow-drift, with her babe 
Bound by a frost-chain to her icy breast— 
With round tears frozen on its little cheek— 
She heard its last weak gasp, and strove to catch 
The little warmth upon her cheek—ani then 
With one wild throb of quick, maternal joy, 
The Spirit burst forth from its severed chain; 
And angels came, and bore their souls away 
To the blest Land, where war might never come, 
To waste—and make them desolate again. 


* The winter of 1675 and 6 was, to the whites, the most distressing period of 
The horrors of their condition are inconceivable. Philip 
had literally walked through the country by the light of its burning towns. 
Thousands of poor wretches were driven from their mee by aa 4 
| fled to the woods dying op undid of sis WHR cold, stan 
vation. 
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= THE WORLD AND iTs TRUE CREED, | 
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BY N, DROWN: Sketches of the Earth-Cand - No 2 


„ * * As hende the * gine hia reflexion, | FROM THE DIARY OF A OCLAIBPE-7OV~z wor 
? , king „terme, and direful thunders break ; $ 
that apring whunee comfort seein’ to come, THE SEAMSTRESS, 
5 { a ' l 
à Dise fort swells. * * K Kaen. * Mn nen!’ The gy ables Were uttered Wy 4 v which had 


i once been swèet and musical; but now it had range hel] 
| ne té i ABES DBDOTNOW 
| . Mother / -And at the repetition of the word the ‘vem ney 


1 1 F 
Mu heart is sick, my soul is pained within, 
* To see this Babel-world #0 rent with strife; 


"à 
A 


ı FOUN 9 p y e i i 1 
y Z but fearfully emaciated giri, sprang iprignht in her ni. 


ree its Babel din | 
DWN hear it’s heartless shouts, P | erable hed. Wit; A 46 f i T J 4 * T7 7 “ewe Gtiden5jww di l 
7 $ onward flow the feverish streams of Life ; . ‘ 1 j F iA DELILE tite j ATi i ip . 47 PLY Vi 7 Of) r ory 
1 There rush the worshipers of old and Pelf; dus excitement Sota etimens gi ves to the gick 
a é * À A -agi 4 i 6$ f í , i i aai aii 
Here stand the human gods o Pride and Self. | Me * 4% you want my child?” returned the Widowed moth- 
; b. 5 | er. — OWly rising from tho low sent wh Ore a h ê had heen hover 


struggle the wad selfish rush 


Behold t i | 7 Y, | 
For E baubles, or a beggar’s crust; | a the few conls of fire—and, now, even these were dead 
In vain, I ivine#, ye try the tides to hush, * 3 Bid you speak, Annie?” she continued, looking round, for an 
Kee * on } ‘ rt e dead, or bleeding in the dust: | instant, with A Vacant stare Gin the combined f figence P P wy id 
f 2 ad ] . A 1 f P . OPUS isda FERF 19, 7 51 ) 
a ‘he e kn om i abob, drawling ous s” ha bunger, and excessive labor, had quite o verpowered her; and she 
A 14. * the o’¢ work d victim in despair. had been Asleep But she was quickly. 7 W hat mother 
mat oO eye © ; i pomy soa hat mothe 
. 2a gay gt Be 4 ne en a sick child calle her ill | 
8 a chaos aj 01 to, strewn upon lifes’ “ea, 1 n t, when a sick child calls her? Ia" Are near. and gently 


a sy ol bent over the couch of the sofferer “Ars 


What is the matter, my child?“ 


onward to an uncared shore— you worse. Annie’? 
shing, ever as they flee— — 

shing, mid the storm-kings roar, 

f Mind! Wreck’d is the world— 


There was a convulsive movement, as if of suppressed aa 
y 11 2 SOTE 
and then two bare arms, very thin and pale. but still fair 


— — eee rewire ree 


| mse | € very Chaos hurld! | locked around the widow’s neck, with a force that was aimee 
a! th ugh dimm'd with orphan’s teara! | suffocating. | 
fame! though bought with human gore! “Mother!” said the girl, with frightful energy, “I have been 
and soul away with fears— | watching as you gat there at work for these two hours! T bare 


here's the grave yet give me more 
talk not of Brotherhood; 
ot for the Common Good !” 


| been looking at you, and thinking, till a thick film gathered over 
| | l 

my eyes; and a cold hand seemed tearing my very heart away ! 
n, 4 Oh, mother! you are cold, and hungry, and worn out with labor; 
‘world hath gone | and these poor little sick hands can’t help you! But do take 


JEON ri, ments riven— the money you are saving for the medicine, and get some bread, 
mnial dawn, and some coal. Do, mother! do, if you love me! I die a thou- 

hould be a type of Heaven ; i i 1 “aa 
1 * Age t As sand deaths in seeing you guier 80 Jh, you cannot think how 
= thatile rage. I feel; lying here seeing you labor, and suffer so. Mother, will 
you take the money, and try to be comfortable a little while, 


Se ae ndeur rise, that you may rest then— when that is gone—” She paused a 


A — 


sounds the “ word of Life,” i i i 
for the skies, f moment. Her voice sunk into a low hollow whisper; but an 
i expression of sweetness and calmness really angelic, overspread 


| her features, as she added: “Then, mother, come here, and lie 
down beside me. I will put my arms around you, and lean my 
V urch, head upon your bosom ; and let us die together! for surely death 
ni — aadi . is not so bad as this long, long suffering.” 
E ero ing for the pat A violent fit of coughing succeeded; and for a time it seemed 
it pit-falls open’d near as if every moment would terminate her misery. The widowed 
moral night, mother lifted the slight form of her child from the low couch ; 
reed's dim light. and wrapping the quilt about her, held her in her arms; and 
* | her low, loving words were the only palliative she could bring 
the sufferer; but they soothed as, perhaps, no cordial might— 
without them: and when she sick girl felt that her head was 
7 resting on her mother’s bosom, she grew quiet, and slept. Oh, 
there is a deeper soothing in such a thought, than any but the 
orphan knows how to value! 
"rat Here, while the poor girl is sleeping, a few particulars may 
related. Mrs. Morris, the mother of Annie, it was evident 
| — her appearance and manners, had seen better days. Her 
| husband had been a clerk in a large mercantile establishment in 
a: | ilade phia. For many years he supported his family hand- 
Is gomely; not only with the power of procuring them many ad- 
2 vantages, but with vome provision for “a rainy day.’ But during 
| the heavy failures of 1829 he was not only deprived of his situs- 
Ii | tion, but of all his accumulated earnings: and that too just as 
the had been received as a partner in the house he had 80 long 
I served. In a day—in an hour—he was stripped of all! ae 
| astranger in the city, (for he had never formed many — 
nees, since the strictly economical habits of his ser — 
“yented their mingling in genteel society,) he had m were 
house wherein to seek refuge. This interesting family 
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. or thoy may have ‘Placed their money in their employ- 
ove hands for safe keeping; or their very logg ot employment 
may be their loss of All. ‘True ig the proverb that “Great | 
things will take care of themselves.” Some favorable re-action 
of business may adjust the larger creditors j but the smaller 
ones are very apt to he forgotten, Surely ar ich gom would give 
very little pleasure, if we thought ‘that ita price could gave one 
human life—and the triumph of wearing the most exquisitely | 
broidered robe would be quelled at once, if woonly thought of 
the aching head, and the breaking heart, that bent over it! It. 
l is true that the misery here is 80 little that it is called nothing, | 
in comparison with that of England, and yet the large cities ox- 
hibit a fearful amount of suffering. Several yoars since, I saw | 
a report made by the society for the relief of industrious females 
of Philadelphia; and the details thoro given were vory dreadful. 
The great demand for plain sewing had brought the prices for 
that kind of labor so-very low, that, to escape from actual starva- 
tion was all that a mother with a family of little children could 
expect even with the best health, And what becomes of rie 
min, while the exertion of every energy is required merely to 
sustain the body? Could any brilliancy of attire—any luxury 
of life, be equal to that of doing good to one of these stricken 
widows, or Weeping little ones? And the best way to do them 
good is to pay them fairly, generously, for their labor. What 
young lady possessed of one jot of feeling, could hesitate a mo- 


meat hat 1a 2 garment, sufficiently, nobly paid for, and 
a br of which was more than half: ox- 


sd, at Ae uivering ey en, and straining nerves, 
. Vet we know there are many 

noe competition in this department, 
* * much away, giving but a 
t that much of this is involun- 
ur a idies would take this view 
yall = to remedy the difficulty by ofli- 
4 Gi action, did I say?’ It is 
€ wf) Aber x worthy of his hire?” A 

n tho soul of all such as “ grind 
iolding the just reward of 
d Themselves a little more fashion 
- Aa more display—than could 
is the most wanton of all oppres- 
iokéd of all tyranny ; and she who 
gory with such deeds, will have a 
8, 


said Antoinette Williams, enter- 
| er, which was luxuriously furnished ; 
man has come again, with the old story of the pay 
. aT mamma, did you know I’d torn it 
I thir k I must sond it back to the girl, to darn.” 
and tell the woman that I really had for- 
in a few days, certainly, I am quite en- 
Pant she turned a new leaf in a fashionable novel, 
a tonr fell, in reply tothe well-pictured misery. “ Go, 
jis passnge is very affecting; and shut the door ; 
cold.” 
t, mamma, I have a note for you,’ 
u, my child! it may be infected!“ screamed Mrs. 
— at the same time, letting the note fall. | 
y the * time she called, that the girl was | 
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sufforing—the girl in alok, Who e ‘could think that that tietle 
sum could be of much consequence—-only about twelve dollara, 
yon know, Antoinette.” 

ut, mumma, will you see the woman! 
floor looks very uncomfortable to me,” 

“TL hardly know how to leave my author. IIe is particularly 
| interesting just here. But | suppose 1 might as well attend to 
1 now as any time; and she reluctantly closed the book. 

“ Well, my good woman,” she said, as B iddy was brought before 
her,“ what! is wanting now!“ 

i 0, givo me anything, anything that will buy a bit of bread, 

or a drop of milk! and Jet me hasten back! Sure it’s no heart 
that’s in ye or yos mouldn't keep me waitin’ so long, when the 
poor cratur’s dying! aw if she is, who is it that murthers her 
but they that houlds back her honest due!” 
Mercy, mercy ! and what is it 7” shrieked Mrs. Williams; 
for the lady’s nerves were very delicate: and, moreover, her 
conscience had, for a moment, regained its voice, “ What does 
tle woman want me to do?” 

Go an’ see that poor dying child—fair an’ dilicate as yer 
own an' if that doesn’t make ye fael, nothing will.” 

‘Mother, is the consumption catching?” interposed Mise 
Antoinette, 

Mrs, Williams replied only by ordering the carriage; and 
taking Biddy in, they drove rapidly to the home of Mrs. Morris. 
But what did they find there? Apparently, two dead bodies, 
looked fast together. ‘The slight mending of a broken pane had 
given away; and the driving storm had beaten upon them, until 
they were completely covered with snow, ‘The very elements 
were kinder than men; for they were making a shroud for the 
departed. Mrs. Williams went into violent hysterics ; and it 
required all of John’s strength to hold her. The active Biddy 
disengaged Mrs. Morris from her dead daughter, and found her 
still alive. With much difficulty she was restored to conscious- 
ness and comparative health—for a season, Though Mrs. W il- 
liams often came to see her, and gave her work at liberal prices ; 
yet the childless widow never looked upon her without shudder- 
ing. How could she forget? In the first place Mrs. Williams 
had obtained the work to be done at a cheaper rate than any 
other person would have done it for; and altogether cheaper 
than it could be afforded, In the next place, from mere care- 
lessness, or from having other uses for her money, she never 
paid for it until the poor laborer’s hand was cold in death, and 
that three long months after her last work was finished. The 
injured one could not forget: neither will Renten Justice 
forget, such things as these! 

Poor Mrs, Morris survived only till the following Autumn. 
She died of a broken heart; and poor Biddy, and her affectionate 


little ones wept over her humble grave. 
— 4 Kc — 


RU RAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


= Bracnwoon, Jan. 4, 1548. 

Dran Many,—TI have missed you from my side for the last 
two days more than I over did before, The truth is I have been 
and such 
thrilling interest, I have been nearly overwhelmed by the deep 
— of enjoyment. I wanted you here to help me en- 
„not only tosympathise with me, but to relieve me of emotions 
t wore really oppressive. And Beauty is so much your na- 
grme r have breathed so quietly, and so deep- 
the fine essence that really intoxicated 
U *. and not murder it by a description; and that 


That note on the 
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i fins from Newport to Providence, The 
sara was one of those deep, warm, sunny 
ea, of Which w have had so many this season, love-tokens of 
amm he’ oqu wh little gypsy, flung back from the balmy 

gameng orbit, Never were the 


oly y shores of our 2 atiful Narragansett revealed in 
ist seemed to rise from the farther 


rhe 2 until it float 


| gossamer, with the 
Fe dy —— poe er town the glear 


Tae. 


> sunshine, while the smooth bby, dimpled with — 5 


glance, a reply to love from a loving heart. | 
EDA the deep serene blue, and I was | of 
What a dear friend said to me of you the other day— that in 
Your exquisite love f the Beautiful, and the True, your spirit 
e away to bathe itself in the very breath of — 
I was inclined to follow your example notwith 
ng natural tendency to gravitation, for the up- 


es ofaquatic birds were flying about, all animated 
ess. The large snowy wing, 


spirit of gladn 
abe almost motionless above the deep; 
the air, with an expression of conscious state- 


ir he — 3 the proprietor of all the wealth 
X N were darting through 

along on the foam-wreaths in our wake 
: gei | intense light, there was a flash upon their 
1 diamonds had been set there. 


and in musing mood, I went back into the his- 
e of those beautiful shores ; the council fires were 
he primeval forests stood again in their old places; 
of the mighty gathered beneath them. On yon- 
1 isle sat the venerable Canonicus, in all the 
3 old, presiding at the councils of a great and 
; and there, too, stood the noble, the generous 
oi bosom swelling with indignation, as he called 
bes, to arise in their early strength, and deliver 
a the worst of foes, a faithless friend. Over the 
re was the stream where sunk the royal Weetamoe. 
i| her barbarous and unmanly pursuers: and, 
is the way by which her severed and inipaled 
“am to Taunton. 

i spot was that where dwelt the kingly 
; and beautifally appropriate is the 
n it, not indeed, to the destiny of the great 
de parted tribes—but to the natural characteristics 
ne it itself; r does not that gentle eminence round up 
s, with a front fair and beautiful as the brow of 
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> an 1 at the true TOI ; for facts 
stubborn, and not always agreeable, are 
y the least, very convenient things. 

| met, better known as King Philip, was 
eur of the Wampanoags, a powerful 
a of a very large territory, extending 
ristol, Rhode ‘Island, to Plymouth, Massachu. 
chi f, wih 4 deep insight which always 
T. perce 2 the real policy of the 

3 them to obtain a 
a boy his heart burned 
: ethe servile spirit of his 
od the distinctive appella- 
by 3 great qualities of 
peace and brother- 
te the aax, rather than those 
11 and exalt the 
an unbroken peace 
g their aggressions, and 
f to be so, but from 
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the good Massasoit was kindled, listening 7 the — : 
father’s chiefs, his young eagle eye perceiving the great Aa * 
was gathering in the skies of the distant Future ang be Atte 
already with the fires of patriotism, and of Vengence, That 
he sat again, invested With the sovereign power, Planning 3. 
mighty Epic, and rehearsing Within himself the scenes — a 
great Tragedy; and again holding private councils With + 
brave and true Anawan. And there, When the war was preci 
tated by his young men, he came alone, And wept such tea». 
gall as are wrung only from great souls, in their extremes 
agony. Again he stood there, rallying his tribes Pointing + 
all the wide country, now fast passing into the hands of a usun 
ing stranger; he called upon them to redeem their inheri 

to rise in defense of their wives, their little ones ang * 
Father's Graves. Again he came there, a king without fou lower, 
a companionless, childless, hunted outcast, with no bosom 
lein upon, no heart to confide in, no bread to nourish. no 

to shelter him; and reminded by the hallowed scenes g f his 
domestic love, of the worse than death—the Slavery of his 
wife and son; all the energies of his mighty soul Were wrongi 
into one intense and burning plan of vengeance, which made hi 
simple name a terror, such as then the wide earth knew ber 
Surprised in hismeditations, he dashed down the almost perpen. 
dieular granite, with a go Alike fearlessness which made E 
pale pursuers tremble, and turn back in fear. But peace i 
these hallowed memories. They are rising so fast I must repres: 
them, for I have already trespassed, I fear, upon Uncle Sammy: 
fuli half ounee. Sometime we will go over these fine old plac 
together; and now, ma chere amiz, adieu. 
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Is the last number of the American Journal of the Medica! 
Sciences. we find, besides the usual quarterly supply, which 
had been gathered. or contributed from all the nations of th 
earth, d long summary under the caption of Anesthetic Agents 
showing forth all that has been satisfactorily established, in re. 
gard to the vapors of ether and chloroform. considered as reme- 
dies for procuring insensibility to pain. From these authorit 
we gather that Chloroform is not, as has been supposed, a ner 
substance. It was discovered many years ago by Soubeiran 
France, Liebig in Germany, and Guthrie in the United States 
It was n recommended and used, as an agreeable soothing 
diffusible stimulant. grateful and harmless, even to little children 
It appears that chloroform has been already used in all eases 
both: medical and surgical. in which ether is the established 
remedy. It is by some thought to procure effects identical with 
those of ether, over which, however, it has some decided advan- 
tages, in producing no cough, no unnatural excitement, and 
none of the unpleasant after effects of that substance. It is a 
fact with which all may not be acquainted, that ether. chloro- 
form, and exhilarating gas, Were FIRST USED IN THE Una 
acc. EE 
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Love will secure to all their rights. 
and the gifts of Providence. 
— — Se aaa 
Reticious Norice.—There will be public religious — 
in the Church of the Independent Christian Society, Fourth 
street, between Avenues B and C, next Sunday Afternoon ani 
Evening. The Editor of this paper will occupy the desk in tt 
Afternoon, and Bro. Fisusovexu, also of the Untvercerre. i2 
the Evening. 
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